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JULIUS C. HOLMES, Deputy Assistant to Secretary of 
State Dulles, outlines official American policy toward 
Africa on the first day of the Arden House meeting. 
Holmes, who is earmarked for the post of Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for African Affairs, also participated in 
the panels. Seated behind the speaker is Dr. Henry M. 
Wriston, President of the American Assembly. 


COVER PHOTOS 


Individuals, top to bottom: Mordecai Johnson, President, 
Howard University; Reverend John J. Considine, Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society of America; William O. Brown, 
African Research and Studies Program, Boston Uni- 
versity; Malcolm Muir, President, “Newsweek.” (Lens- 
group Photos.) 

Left: Panel 1 meets in Assembly Hall at Arden House. 
This and inside page photos by Sam Tamashiro, Middle- 
town (N.Y.) “Times Herald.” 


By ROBERT C. KEITH 
HARRIMAN, N. Y. 


HE 18TH AMERICAN ASSEMBLY took a firm 

stand in favor of African self-determination this 
month at the conclusion of a four day conference at 
Arden House. 

It was the most elaborate conference on Africa ever 
held in the United States. Sixty distinguished Ameri- 
cans from all parts of the country gathered at the 
secluded mountain estate outside New York City to 
eat, sleep, hear speeches, participate in discussions, 
and in the end to draft recommendations on what 
America’s “posture” should be toward tropical Africa. 

Participants included American publishers, top Gov- 
ernment officials concerned with Africa, businessmen, 
heads of philanthropic institutions, area specialists, 
missionaries and others. Their topic, “The United 
States and Africa,” was one that would hardly have 
been chosen eight years ago when Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, as president of Columbia University, founded 
the American Assembly to stimulate thought among 
American leaders on “matters of large public interest.” 

This month, Assembly participants agreed ~that 
Africa “demands the attention of the American 
people.” 

In the final plenary session, the group adopted as 
its “fundamental premise” the view that “the peoples 
of Africa will ultimately determine their own relation- 
ships with each other, with Europe, and with the rest 
of the world.” 

_ The final statement asserted that the pace of political 
advance in Africa must be “fast enough to respond to 
the growing aspirations of the African peoples.” 

The original draft said the political pace should at 
the same time be “slow enough” to permit development 
of the necessary governmental institutions and indi- 
vidual skills, but the phrase “slow enough” was struck 
out by the ‘Assembly for fear it would be misunder- 
stood in Africa and seized upon in some quarters as a 
justification for delay. 

In one of its major recommendations, the Assembly 
called for free-world cooperative efforts to ensure that 
emergent African states be given the means to achieve 
economic and political viability. Although it was not 
specifically mentioned in the final resolution, one pro- 
posal along this line aroused widespread interest in the 
panel discussions and is certain to be investigated 
further in coming months. This was the plan of M.I.T.’s 
Dr. Arnold Rivkin to create an entirely new interna- 
tional agency* to channel free-world assistance money 
to African dependent and independent states through 


* As outlined, the agency would provide a flexible 
multilateral framework within which bilateral agree- 
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American Assembly Backs African Self-Determination 


Group Calls for Free-World Cooperative Efforts, Increased U.S. Aid to Bolster Economic Development 


multilateral and bilateral agreements. 

The report itself firmly endorsed an increase in 
U.S. economic aid to Africa and stressed also the neces- 
sity of maintaining a continuing flow of private capital 
into the area. 

* * * 


ON HAND AT ARDEN HOUSE to outline U.S. 
Government policies and programs affecting Africa 
were Julius C. Holmes, Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State; Stuart H. Van Dyke, Regional Director 
for African Operations in the International Coopera- 
tion Administration; and Edward V. Roberts, Director 
of African Operations in the United States Informa- 
tion Agency. 

Also participating in the panels were Lady Barbara 
Ward Jackson, British writer and economist, and Sir 
Andrew Cohen, British representative on the UN 
Trusteeship Council and former Governor of Uganda. 

Participants ranged from specialists intimately ac- 
quainted with African problems to leaders in other 
fields who were getting their first detailed introduction 
to Africa in the four-day Arden House session. 

Scattered among the panels were such figures as 
Raymond B. Allen, Chancellor of the University of 
California at Los Angeles; Rep. Frances P. Bolton of 
Ohio; Lt. Gen. Clovis E. Byers, Military Advisor to 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense; newspaper pub- 
lisher John Cowles; Joseph E. Johnson, President of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; 
Mordecai W. Johnson, President of Howard Univer- 
sity; Leonard McCollum, President of Continental Oil 
Company; Malcolm Muir, President of Newsweek 
magazine; Paul H. Nitze, President of the Foreign 
Service Educational Foundation; Nelson Poynter, pub- 
lisher of Congressional Quarterly, and many more of 
similar distinction. 

Participating trustees of the African-American In- 
stitute included L. Gray Cowan of Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dana Creel, Director, Rockefeller Brothers Fund; 
Harold Hochschild, Honorary Chairman of the Board 


ments could be reached when desired. 

Among its advantages, it was felt that the new 
agency would facilitate continued assistance from 
metropolitan countries to their former colonies, would 
enable the United States to offer aid in certain in- 
stances without being forced to take sides on colonial 
political questions, and would encourage technical 
and economic assistance from some of the non- 
colonial countries of Western Europe such as West 
Germany, Sweden, and Switzerland. 


of the American Metal Climax, Inc.; and Alan Pifer, 
Executive Associate, Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 


Although there were some dissenters who did not 
want to go on record in favor of “giveaways”, the 
majority of Assembly participants agreed on the neces- 
sity of increased U.S. aid to Africa and urged greater 
use of multilateral arrangements. It was felt the latter 
are often more acceptable politically and psychologi- 
cally to the recipient countries. 

In some cases, the Assembly felt American financial 
support should be given to projects which are “politi- 
cally or socially justifiable’ even though they do not 
meet the “full range of economic criteria.” In this 
passage of the report, many participants appeared to 
have in mind such projects as Ghana’s proposed Volta 
River hydroelectric scheme, which was reported in the 
panels to be economically promising, but not sufficiently 
so to attract the necessary private capital. 


The Assembly called on the United States to promote 
the development of viable economic and political sys- 
tems in Africa “by every means appropriate to a great 
power which has no territorial possessions in the area.” 

In other significant sections of the report, the 
Assembly : 


e in effect urged the European governments not 
to halt their assistance to African countries 
after the granting of independence, 


e cautioned against the premature granting of 
independence to multi-racial areas and called 
for increasing participation by Africans in 
the governments of these areas, 


e accepted the view that formal alliances are 
not essential in the maintenance of friendly 
associations between Africa and the West, 


e called on the United States to reflect its com- 
mitment to the principles of self-determination 
and human equality on African issues in the 
United Nations, and to refrain from lending 
support in the UN to racial or colonial policies 
which are opposed to those principles. 


* * 


ONE PRODUCT of this month’s Assembly is an 
eight chapter book, The United States and Africa, pre- 
pared by area specialists. It will be made available to 
the public in June, and advance texts were distributed 
to participants as background reading. Those who did 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued From Preceding Page) 


their homework were given these factors to consider 
about present day Africa: 

e An estimate by political scientist James S. 
Coleman that many of the remaining territories 
in colonial Africa will probably achieve or 
approach independence in two decades or less. 
In some of these territories, Coleman writes, 
the transition could come within a decade: 

“It is quite possible—indeed, if one accepts 
Mr. Chester Bowles’ proposition that African 
nationalism will inevitably triumph, it is a 
certitude—that within a decade many of the 
colonial territories now classified as “multi- 
racial” (British Kenya), “Euro-African” 
(French Algeria or the Belgian Congo), or 
“special status” (Bechuanaland) will be fully 
independent under African prime ministers.” 

e A warning from economist Andrew Kamarck 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development that Britain and France may 
not be able or willing to continue their flow of 
investment funds into Africa’on so large a 
scale as in the past. 


A further note of urgency was injected at the con- 
ference sessions by Lady Jackson’s emphatic reminder 
that the “orderly evolution” toward democratic self- 
government in Africa was a tremendously expensive 
process, calling for economic assistance on a continuing 
and systematic basis. 


Considerations such as these were not overlooked in 
the three days of morning and afternoon panel discus- 
sions which preceded the drafting of the final report. 


Participants were divided into three panels which 
met separately each day to discuss various points on 
the agenda. The report was drawn up by panel leaders 
as a consensus of the conclusions reached by the three 
groups. In the plenary session the fourth and final day, 
the report was debated and approved after some modi- 


fication. 
* * * 


IN AN INTERIM REPORT to the press, all three 
panel leaders said their groups viewed sympathetically 
the policies of “neutralism” or “non-involvement” 
which have been espoused in the newly emergent 
African states. Prof. Gwendolyn Carter of Smith Col- 
lege, leader of Panel 2, said her group felt the African 
states are just in the process of “feeling their way” 
internationally, and should not be pressured for formal 
alliance. It was felt pressure might only result in divi- 
sions among the African states and possibly work to 
America’s disadvantage. 


Andrew Kamarck, leader of Panel 3, and Vernon Mc- 
Kay, of the School of Advanced International Studies, 
leader of Panel 1, reported a general concensus that the 
United States should recognize the strong appeal of 
neutralism. The panels felt a “healthy neutralism’”’ is 
not necessarily detrimental, although, as one panel 
member put it, “we don’t want African states to be 
neutral against us.” Ensuing press dispatches on their 
neutralism decisions appeared to give pause to some of 
the Assembly participants; at any rate the final report 
said simply that the United States should strive for 
friendly associations between Africa and the West, 
and “formal alliance is not essential to that end.” 

In order to preserve its focus on the tropical areas 
of Africa, the Assembly attempted to avoid lengthy 
discussion of problems relating to Egypt, Algeria and 


SCENE OF CONFERENCE—Arden House, atop Ramapo 
Mountain 50 miles north of New York City. 


the Union of South Africa. However, race tensions in 
Central Africa came under close scrutiny. 

Some diversion was found in the fact that the United 
States offered a “prime example” of settler rule, but 
it was generally felt that in Africa the direction is 
toward rule by the indigenous majority. The panels 
seemed to agree that Africans should be given a strong 
voice in government before multi-racial territories are 
set free from colonial control. 

In Panel 1, the view was expressed that the Euro- 
pean minorities were not doing enough to assist Afri- 
can advancement in the Central African Federation, 
but that it would be tragic for the Africans if the 
Europeans should leave. It was felt that the Africans 
must have an increasing share in the economic prog- 
ress of the Federation and should be given opportuni- 
ties for advancement in every area — jobs, political 
representation, and above all education. 

Panel 3 reportedly accepted African majority rule 
in a “colorblind” state as the ultimate goal, and felt 
that “partnership” was an intermediate stage. It was 
hoped that in the transition period the Europeans 
would be given safeguards against later suppression. 

There was obvious concern in Panel 3 over a report 
that white immigration into Portuguese Africa was 
continuing at a high rate and that 30,000 Europeans 
arrived in 1957 alone. To the extent that racial ten- 
sions are in proportion to the size of the immigrant 
European community, it was felt by several partici- 
pants that the immigration policies in Portuguese 
Africa were creating a potentially dangerous situation. 
Several Africa area specialists reported furthermore 
that in their view Portugal does not intend to imple- 
ment to any significant degree her policy of “as- 
similation” of Africans into the European community. 

There was some talk in the panels about giving 
American aid to “socialistic” projects in Africa. Panel 
3 finally settled on the view that the United States 
should not give assistance when this would result di- 
rectly in confiscation of the holdings of American pri- 
vate enterprise, but that aid should not be withheld 
just because it competes with American private enter- 


(See ASSEMBLY, Page Ten) 
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7} ' Lady Jackson Urges 20-Year Western Aid Program 


To ‘Underpin’ Emerging States in Tropical Africa 


CONCERTED PLAN for “un- 
derpinning” the emergent 
states throughout the great central 
belt of Africa south of the Sahara 
was urged upon the West this 
month by Lady Barbara Ward 
Jackson of Great Britain. 

Delivering the final 
speech at Arden House, Lady Jack- 
son reminded the American Assem- 
bly that the West’s legacy in Africa 
was a mixed one and “all Africa 
bears the stamp of the West’s care- 
less greeds and interventions.” 

But she noted that today in Af- 
rica “a great new opportunity” is 
at hand. And she warned, “if we 
fail by default, we shall have shown 
that, whatever our pride and our 
achievement, we were not fit to be 
trusted with the destiny of a vast 
but powerless and innocent conti- 
nent whose fate has lain for a hun- 
dred years solely in our hands.” 

Lady Jackson, well-known writer 
and former assistant editor of the 
Economist, is the wife of Sir 
Robert Jackson, British Treasury 
official who is on loan to Ghana 
where he serves as the young Afri- 
can state’s Commissioner of Devel- 
opment. 

At Arden House, Lady Jackson 
outlined a general plan for shoring 
up the economies of those African 
states which she said will be re- 
ceiving their independence in the 
foreseeable future throughout the 
vast middle belt from West Africa 
to the Indian Ocean. 

She urged the Western powers to 
focus on this area in implementing 
“their policies designed to stabilize 
Africa’s politics and promote its 
economic expansion.” 

Lady Jackson said the most 
southerly areas of Africa — South 
Africa and the Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland — plus the 
Belgian Congo, already have the 
“prime movers” of dynamic eco- 
nomic growth well in operation. In 
these territories, she asserted, “the 
challenge is not economic growth” 
but to insure that local populations 
share steadily in the increasing 
prosperity. 

Lady Jackson identified the main 
economic “prime movers” as: 

© export incomes 

rising agricultural activity 

e high public expenditure on 


evening» 


LADY JACKSON with Harold K. Hochschild, honorary board chairman of the 


American Metal Climax, Inc. 


communications or “infra- 
structure” 
e industrial expansion 
Noting that investment equal to 
15 per cent of national income is 
sufficient to sustain an upward 
spiral of economic growth, Lady 
Jackson pointed out that in the 
“bounding economies” of the Con- 
go, the Rhodesias and South Africa, 
investment is 25 or 30 per cent of 
national income, producing indices 
of expansion surpassing anything 
in the Western world and “equalled 
only in the Soviet Union.” 


IN THE LARGE middle belt of 
Africa, however, the “prime mov- 
ers” are not moving with anything 
like the dynamism to the south, 
Lady Jackson observed. She out- 
lined this belt as including French 
and British West Africa, all of East 
Africa and French Equatorial Af- 
rica. 

Africa has been drawn along “in 


a great torrent of change” in the 
last ten years, and political advance 
in these areas has accelerated rap- 
idly, Lady Jackson said. The 
changes that have taken place in 
West Africa will spread, so that 
“now, very soon, or in a measurable 
period of time” African self-deter- 
mination will be exercised in most 
parts of the continent. 

The colonial powers have invested 
heavily in Africa, she noted, but the 
end of the colonial regimes is in 
sight. “Nor is there too much evi- 
dence of the local managerial and 
entrepreneurial skill demanded by 
developing industry.” Therefore, 
Lady Jackson warned, “there is the 
danger that as new states become 
more and more completely self-gov- 
erning, they will find the pace of 
economic development slowing down 
and resentment and disappointment 
may undo today’s hopes and pros- 


Lady Jackson underlined Middle 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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U.S. Supports Moderate Leaders, Dulles Aide Says 


HE ROLE of the United States 

in the present African political 
situation is seen officially as one of 
encouraging, “insofar as we are 
able,” moderate African leaders, 
strengthening “the moderate re- 
gimes now in power” and “support- 
ing liberal metropolitan measures 
designed to provide African self- 
government.” 

“As a responsible world power 
and friend of European and African 
alike,” the United States believes 
it can in this manner “assist peace- 
ful African political evolution,” 
Julius C. Holmes, Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of State, said in a 
formal address to participants in 
the 13th American Assembly at 
Arden House. 

“Let there be no mistake about 
the African atmosphere of 1958,” 
Holmes said. Pointing to Africa’s 
“dynamic trend toward self-govern- 
ment,” he asserted that the African 
alone “will finally determine his 
own future. Let us help him on the 
road to peaceful, orderly progress 


LADY JACKSON 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


Africa’s need for steady sales and 
secure markets, diversification of 


primary exports, agricultural re- : 


search and extension services, im- 
proved crop strains and fertilizers, 
training of African technicians, and 
capital investment in large and 
small industries. The West could 
provide assistance in all of these 
areas, and thus strengthen the ex- 
port, agricultural and industrial 
“prime movers,” Lady Jackson 
pointed out. 

However, the West might make 
its “most striking” contribution in 
the field of infrastructure, she as- 
serted. “In transportation, in power 
development, in expanded ports and 
in housing, it is difficult to conceive 
of ever wasting Western capital, so 
great is Africa’s need.” 

“All free Africa could be fired by 
a large Western plan to enable these 
emergent territories to build over 
two decades the power and trans- 
portation grid they need to under- 


pin real economic growth,” Lady 


Jackson declared. 
* * * 


OUTLINING SEVERAL reasons 
why the Western powers should be 
vitally concerned with stability and 
progress in Africa, Lady Jackson 
pointed out that “many of the 
West’s most vital supplies of min- 
erals and tropical products come 
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and fruitful collaboration between 
Africa and the Free World.” 

In his reference to encourage- 
ment of “moderate African lead- 
ers,” Holmes spoke of those “who 
recognize the benefit to their own 
people of following the evolution- 
ary, rather than the revolutionary, 
approach to social, political and 
economic progress.” 

“It must be crystal clear to all,” 
he continued, “that the United 
States has a basic interest in Afri- 
can stability; that this in turn is 
clearly dependent on continuous 
progress, and that we must contrib- 
ute to that progress.” 

Holmes called for “vision, dyna- 
mism and fidelity to principle” to 
meet the challenges to free world 
leadership in Africa today. “We 
cannot stress too heavily how im- 
perative it is that the free world 
help the moderate regimes now in 
power in Africa to provide their 
people with the essentials of eco- 
nomic progress—with an increas- 
ing share of the wealth that lies in 


from Africa. As the Western econ- 
omies grow, their needs will become 
greater.” Also, she warned, “to 
leave Africa without outside sup- 


port is simply to invite Russia’s 


growing interests to move in.” 


Finally, Lady Jackson reminded 


her audience, Africa is a subject for 
the West’s ‘mind and conscience.” 
The Western powers “have 
ploughed up the old continent, in 
search of gold and diamonds and 
trade. They have destroyed the old 


their soil and forests and which 
their labor is producing.” 

At the same time, Holmes said it 
“behooves all responsible African 
leaders to consider seriously the 
numerous pitfalls that confront a 
newly independent state today and 
to realize that premature independ- 
ence can carry with it more dangers 
than a temporary prolongation of a 
dependent status.” 

“Although one seldom hears kind 
words for colonialism today,” he 
continued, “I am sure that if the 
historians among us were to project 
ourselves forward another decade 
or two, they would probably em- 
phasize what the colonial powers 
brought to Africa, rather than what 
they took from it.” , 

Referring to the recent Confer- 
ence of Independent African States 
in Accra, Ghana, Holmes said the 
United: States was in the “happy 
position” of finding itself “in broad 
agreement—or at least broad un- 
derstanding” — with much that 

(See HOLMES, Page Nine) 


static society. They have taken out 
millions of Africans and sent them 
across the Atlantic.” 

“If this is to be the last word, 
we may leave Africa as a monument 
to our almost purely destructive en- 
ergies,”’ she asserted. She called in- 
stead for concerted Western efforts 
in the next twenty years to “crown 
what was good in the old system” 
and help build in Africa “a system 
worthy of the energies of free 
men.” —R. C. K. 


“There is surely a case for re- 
straint in advancing public or in- 
ternational loans to governments 
wiich default upon basic human 
rights,” Lady Barbara Ward Jack- 
son said this month in her Ameri- 
can Assembly address at Arden 
House. 

She was discussing ways in 
which the influence of the govern- 
ments and individual citizens of 
“outside powers such as America” 
might be brought to bear on racial 
policies in southern Africa. In the 
Rhodesias, she said, partnership be- 
tween the races is declared policy, 
“but the pace is slow,” and in South 
Africa the aim appears “set ir- 
revocably against the will of the 
overwhelming majority.” 

Lady Jackson cited “The deci- 
sive part played by American busi- 
ness interests in breaking the color 


A Case for Restraint? 


bar on the Rhodesian Copperbelt” 
as an instance of what determined 
outside leadership can do. In the 
Belgian Congo and the Rhodesias, 
she suggested that the declared 
policy of multi-racial education 
“might be made steadily more ef- 
fective” if Western funds were 
used to strengthen the local educa- 
tional apparatus. 

At an earlier press conference, 
Lady Jackson said Kenya was mov- 
ing in the direction of African po- 
litical predominance and that the 
inclusion of a Council of State in 
the 1957 constitution indicated rec- 
ognition of this fact on the part of 
the British Government. She listed 
African poverty and the question 
of future safeguards for the Eu- 
ropean minority as the two most 
critical problems in this territory. 
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TEXT OF FINAL REPORT 


The following is a complete 
text of the report adopted May 
4 at the closing session of the 
Thirteenth American Assembly, 
meeting at Arden House in Har- 
riman, New York. Although 
there was general agreement on 
the report, Assembly officials 
pointed out that it is not the 
practice of the Assembly for par- 
ticipants to affix their signa- 
tures, and that it should not be 
assumed that every participant 
necessarily subscribes to every 


recommendation included in the. 


statement. 


PREAMBLE 


Africa has entered upon the 
stage of world affairs in a role 
that demands the attention of 
the American people. The United 
States is involved in every cor- 
ner of the globe; what this na- 
tion does or fails to do will af- 
fect Africa. In turn, events in 
Africa will have an impact on 
the United States. 

The great size and diversity of 
the African continent make 
broad generalizations difficult. 
We have concentrated on Middle 
Africa—that portion lying south 
of the Sahara and north of the 
Union of South Africa—but have 
taken cognizance of the northern 
and southern areas where essen- 
tial. Political, economic, and so- 
cial forces in Africa are so inter- 
woven that policies and actions 
with respect to one must of ne- 
cessity involve the others: prog- 
ress must be made on all fronts. 

Our fundamental premise is 
that the peoples of Africa will 
ultimately determine their own 
relationships with each other, 
with Europe, and with the rest 
of the world. The United States 
must continue its historic role in 
furthering the principle of self- 
determination. 


POLITICAL ADVANCE 


The pace of advance toward 
self-determination is governed 
by a variety of considerations. It 
should be fast enough to respond 
to the growing aspirations of the 
African peoples and hence to fur- 
ther their orientation to demo- 
cratic values. It should permit 
the development of those institu- 
tions and individual skills needed 
for viable economic and political 
systems. American policies 


should stimulate the growth of 


such institutions and skills by 
every means appropriate to a 
great power which has no terri- 
torial possessions in the area. 
These policies should be pursued 
in our relationships with the 
metropolitan powers and through 
international agencies as well as 
in our contacts, public and pri- 
vate, with the peoples of Africa. 

While there can be no precise 
timetable for the attainment of 
self-determination, there should 
be steady progress toward that 
goal. In certain situations it 
would be advantageous to estab- 
lish intermediate targets for spe- 
cific political advances toward 
self-government. In  predomi- 
nantly African areas, political 
advancement involves primarily 
the formation of a corps of Afri- 
can administrators and the ac- 
quisition of progressively great- 
er political experience. In multi- 
racial areas, progress is ham- 
pered by racial tensions that are 
inimical to full democracy. In 
these areas, political advance re- 
quires increasing participation 
by Africans in government as a 
transition toward a society in 
which color is politically irrele- 
vant. Premature independence in 
multi-racial areas might retard 
the development of democratic 
communities. 

The attainment of self-govern- 
ment need not impair the inter- 
dependence between the Euro- 
pean metropolitan countries and 
present African territories. The 
democratic forms that emerge in 
Africa need not be identical with 
European or American political 
institutions; they may well re- 
flect the loyalties and values that 
lie deep in African cultures. 

It is of prime importance to 
encourage institutions in Africa 
which preserve broad and effec- 
tive participation in government 
and the right of public dissent 
from governmental action. We 
should strive for the mainte- 
nance of friendly associations 
between Africa and the West, 
but formal alliance is not essen- 
tial to that end. 

Our position on African issues 
in the United Nations and other 
international agencies should re- 
flect our commitment to the prin- 
ciples of self-determination and 


human equality. In the United 
Nations, the U.S. should refrain 
from lending support to the ra- 
cial or colonial policies of mem- 
ber states where such policies are 
opposed to those principles. Our 
UN representatives should play 
a positive role in furthering the 
advancement of dependent peo- 
ples in accordance with the Char- 
ter. Finally, we should view with 
sympathetic understanding the 
requests of the new African 
Members for UN assistance. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
The United States exerts a 
powerful influence in the eco- 
nomic sphere in Africa. 
Maintenance of a rapid tempo 
of economic development is es- 
sential. This means that capital 
must continue to flow into the 
African continent, both in sup- 
port of basic facilities and for 


the development of mining, agri- 


culture, and industry. Wherever 
possible, capital should be made 
available from private sources. 
In this respect it is important 
that a climate equitable to pri- 
vate investment be encouraged. 
It is also essential that the Euro- 
pean governments continue to 
aid the economic growth of Afri- 
can communities including the 
newly independent states. 

The American government 
should help finance African de- 
velopment plans which are eco- 
nomically sound to the extent 
that this is necessary to supple- 
ment private investment, financ- 
ing from other governments and 
international agencies. In some 
circumstances it may be impor- 
tant to help finance projects 
which are politically or socially 
justifiable even though they do 
not meet the full range of eco- 
nomic criteria. 

The United States government 
should increase its economic aid 
to Africa. It should make greater 
use of multilateral arrange- 
ments, which are often more ac- 
ceptable politically and psycho- 
logically to the recipient coun- 
tries. Such arrangements could 
include aid through United Na- 
tions agencies and through flex- 
ible multilateral forms of coop- 
eration among the United States, 
Western European countries, 

(Continued on Page Ten) 
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Britain and France may be un- 
able and unwilling to maintain their 
post-war flow of investment funds 
to Africa, economist Andrew Ka- 
marck warns in the American As- 
sembly’s new book on Africa. 


“The British have been trying to 
run a world-wide trading and finan- 
cial system on a reserve of dollars 
smaller than that owned by the 
Ford Foundation,” Kamarck, eco- 
nomic advisor to the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, points out in chapter five 
of the book which is scheduled for 
publication in June. 

In both Britain and France, the 
recurring crises in the balance of 
payments since the war have in 
part been caused by “investing 
more abroad than their economies 
could afford to provide,” according 
to Kamarck. He estimated that both 
the pound sterling and franc would 
be “much stronger” today if Brit- 
ain and France had devoted more 
resources to building up their own 
foreign exchange reserves and less 
to long-term investment in Africa. 
As a consequence of the British 
and French financial positions, Ka- 
marck said that the United States 
“may have to play a greater role” 
if the growth of African economies 
is to continue at the present rate. 
Africa’s capital needs are aggra- 
vated by difficulties within the Af- 
rican territories themselves, accord- 
ing to Kamarck’s report. World 
market prices for agricultural com- 
modities and minerals have eased 
off or stabilized, while the prices 
of the industrial commodities the 


African countries buy have con- 
tinued to rise. Profits resulting 
from high post-war prices have 
thus dropped off, so that less capital 
is available locally. 

African earnings have also been 
affected by the U.S. Government’s 
cessation of strategic stockpile pur- 
chases. This factor alone “is bound 


Book Out 


In June 


The extracts on this and the ad- 
joining page are taken from the eight- 
chapter book entitled “The United 
States and Africa” which is being 
published in conjunction with the 13th 
American Assembly. 

The volume is expected from the 
printers in June, Assembly officials 
report. 

Copies are available to the public 
for a minimal $1 charge and may be 
obtained by writing: 

The American Assembly 

Columbia University 

New York 27, N. Y. 

The $1 payment will cover surface 
postage anywhere in the world, offi- 
cials say. 

The book includes numerous charts 
and maps. 


to slow African economic develop- 
ment” because, with a weaker de- 
mand, “the need to expand capacity 
will not be so great,” Kamarck 
noted. 

In the present situation, Kamarck 
writes, the question of finding capi- 
tal for the newly independent coun- 
tries of Africa will depend to an im- 
portant extent on: 

e the “willingness and ingenuity 


CAN U. S. PLEAD NEUTRALITY? 


“As the African colonial pot continues to boil, the United States 
is likely to be drawn closer and closer to the fire, and will have to 
come to more clear-cut decisions between colonial demands for self- 
determination and the claims of the European colonial powers. 

“Caution there must be, and awareness that American actions and 
inactions may have drastic consequences. And yet America can ill 
afford to abandon its traditional principles of freedom. Our support 
of anticolonial movements will not necessarily win African allies for 
us, as our recent experience with Suez amply demonstrated; but if 
the United States pleads neutrality and looks the other way when 
South Africa elbows its African majority aside or when European 
colonial rule is challenged, can it expect better than neutrality when 
it seeks to rally Africa’s peoples to the Free World’s standards? 
Africa remains to be convinced that the American concern for free- 
dom embraces the black man as well as the white.” 


The Character of American Interests in Africa 


—Rupert Emerson, 
Chapter on 


Africa Faces Economic Slowdown, 
Economist Warns in New Assembly Book 


of the European and American gov- 
ernments in working out arrange- 
ments with the new states to pro- 
vide effective financial help and per- 
sonnel,” 

e the receptiveness of the new 
states “to European and American 
enterprise and capital and to the 
use of non-African personnel,” and 

e the degree of initiative and in- 
terest displayed by American enter- 
prise in African investment possi- 
bilities. 

Observing that France and Bel- 
gium have been trying actively to 
interest American capital in proj- 
ects in their African territories, 
Kamarck noted that “both the 
French and the Belgians still insist 
on sharing in the conrol of such in- 
vestment to a degree that is absent 
in the British territories and the 
Union of South Africa.” 


Kamarck summarized his _re- 
marks on the African economic pic- 
ture as follows: 


“1. While Africa is somewhat 
more important to (the U.S.) eco- 
nomically than before World War 
II, she is still relatively unimpor- 
tant. 

“2. Africa’s main economic in- 
terest for (the U.S.), aside from 
her great importance to Western 
Europe, is as a potential supplier of 
raw materials to help fill the grow- 
ing gap between the needs of the 
American economy and our own do- 
mestic supplies. 

“3. In ‘this respect, the African 
resources which appear to be of 
most interest to Western Europe 
and the United States in the im- 
mediate future are bauxite, hydro- 
electric power, aluminum, coal and 
oil, uranium and iron ore. 


“4. Economic growth in most of 
Africa remains dependent on the 
inflow of capital from abroad. Dur- 
ing the postwar period Africa re- 
ceived a large inflow, made up in 
large part of special government 
help from France and the United 
Kingdom. This inflow was supple- 
mented by investment of part of 
the gains resulting from the very 
favorable world prices that African 
exports enjoyed. 

“5. As the African countries be- 
come independent, they become in- 
eligible to receive the special help 
provided by the metropolitan pow- 
ers, and private capital also tends to 
shy off.” 
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A CASE FOR ‘DELIBERATE RELAXATION’ 


“In view of the determination of many African 
leaders to resist all foreign domination, is it wise for 
the United States to try to pull new African states into 
a Western camp? Or are we more likely to win support 
for Western ideals with a less aggresive policy which 
recognizes the existence and even the desirability of 
more than two worlds? Is it good policy to talk of the 
“battle for men’s minds,” as Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon did in his report to the President on his March, 
1957, visit to eight African capitals? Or should we de- 
velop a more relaxed attitude — not an attitude of 
negligence, but a deliberate relaxation designed to show 
that we are interested in Africa for its own sake rather 
than ours, and that we respect the right of Africans to 


activities, we should be intelligent enough to make 
generous provision for Africa, but humble enough to 
avoid pushing our own ideas. It means thinking less 
about what Africa ought to have and more about what 
Africans are likely to want. Africa has already proved 
that we must expect surprises and learn to roll with 
the punches. We must further realize that our power to 
influence the course of events is limited, and that to- 
day’s policy may be out of date tomorrow. Perhaps our 
most fundamental need is the education of the Ameri- 
can people to understand that the peoples of Africa are 
not inferior, but only different. In the thoughtful words 
of a great observer, the missionary-explorer David Liv- 
ingston, Africans are ‘Just such a strange mixture of 


make up their own minds? 


good and evil as men are everywhere else.’ ” 


“A relaxed attitude does not imply a do-nothing 
policy. It means that in our educational exchange, in- 


formation, technical assistance, economic aid, and other 


—vVernon McKay, 
Chapter on 


External Political Pressures on Africa Today 


U. S. Aim: Stability, Democracy 


“America’s principal interest in 
Africa’s political systems is that 
they be democratic and stable. No 
other set of goals would be com- 
patible either with the declared 
aims and the known aspirations 
of the African peoples or with the 
expressed ideals and the national 
interest of America. 

“The development of stable and 
democratic systems in these new 
states will be determined by a com- 
plex array of factors, among which 
four stand out: the development of 
political leadership, political inte- 
gration, the emergence of a nation- 
al party system, and the growth of 
an indigenous bureaucracy. 

“African leadership, prior to in- 
dependence, was held by the most 
articulate agitators in the nation- 
alist crusade; a facade of national 
unity was created by popular en- 
dorsement of the slogan of self-gov- 
ernment which meant very different 
things to different groups; compet- 
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itive political groups were avoided 
because they divided and weakened 
the nationalist movement and were 
even deemed treasonable; and no 
indigenous bureaucracy existed to 
create a problem, as colonialism is 
rule by an alien bureaucracy. 

“A new type of leadership is 
required after independence is 
achieved. Pre-existing cleavages in 
the society are no longer masked by 
the shibboleths of nationalism and 
must be bridged if the painful task 
of national integration is to be con- 


HOLMES 
(Continued From Page 6) 
emerged. 

“Judging by the eleven resolu- 
tions and final communique adopted 
at Accra,” Holmes said, “it would 
appear that the new ‘African per- 
sonality’ which was enunciated at 
this conference is something vigor- 
ous, but comparatively moderate; 
zealous to strengthen and safe- 
guard its independence, sovereignty 
and territorial integrity; anxious 
to eliminate colonialism and racial 
discrimination rapidly from its con- 
tinent; vitally interested in ad- 
vancing its domain economically, 
socially and culturally; and intent 
on playing an important and re- 
sponsible role in world affairs.” 

“We should remind ourselves, of 
course, that there is no person- 
ality, including our own, without 
failings and negative aspects,” and 
“the African personality is no ex- 
ception.” Holmes said there were 
a “few resolutions” which “might 
have been wiser and more construc- 
tive had they been somewhat more 
restrained.” He did not specify 
which resolutions he had in mind. 


fronted. If the society is to be dem- 
ocratic, competing political parties 
must exist to provide the electorate 
with periodic choices regarding 
public policy and personnel; and an 
indigenous bureaucracy must be de- 
veloped to make self-government a 
reality. Independence brings satis- 
faction to the soul but creates stag- 
gering challenges.” 
—James S. Coleman, 
Chapter on 
The Character and Viability 
of African Political Systems 


Turning briefly to the threat of 
“forces which would win the area 
away from its natural Western 
orientation to Communist domina- 
tion or neutralist uncertainty,” 
Holmes asserted: “We must not 
lose time in Africa. We must an- 
ticipate events and meet them, be- 
fore they develop critical propor- 
tions.” 

No one nation, he added, can pos- 
sibly meet Africa’s need for capital, 
technical assistance and economic 
development. “It will clearly call 
for a great cooperative effort of all 
nations of the Free World.” 

Referring to present elements of 
danger in the African scene, Holmes 
said “There is perhaps no problem 
in all of Africa today which dis- 
turbs more people and nations than 
the question of Algeria.” 

Another “cloud hanging over the 
prospects for fruitful collaboration 
between Africa and the Free World 
is the problem of racialism,” 
Holmes said. He warned of the 
“dangers inherent in any failure to 
meet the problems of harmonious 
relationships between the many 
races inhabiting Africa’s depend- 
ent and independent territories.” 
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Text of Report 


(Continued from Page Seven) 


other free-world nations and Af- 
rican states and territories. Mul- 
tilateral arrangements might 
help European-African economic 
relations, tap new sources of cap- 
ital and personnel, and benefit 
our own relations with both Eu- 
rope and Africa. 

Economic aid should not be de- 
voted solely to large-scale proj- 
ects. Africa is predominantly ag- 
ricultural and will remain so for 
many years to come. Technical 
aid can raise the standard of liv- 
ing of African peoples through 
the improvement of land utiliza- 
tion and farming methods. Simi- 
larly, assistance to small business 
and local commerce can do much 
for African economies. Much 
greater efforts are needed to 
stimulate the development of Af- 
rican enterprise in agriculture, 
secondary industry, distribution 
and transportation. 

African economies are partic- 
ularly vulnerable because they 
are dependent on the export of a 
limited range of primary prod- 
ucts. Their growth depends 
heavily upon an expanding world 
economy in which the American 
role is especially important. In 
this regard, the United States 
must be careful in formulating 
its foreign economic policy, in- 
cluding the setting of tariff rates 


and import quotas, and the dis- 
posal of agricultural surplusses. 

The United States should de- 
velop a permanent career service 
for technical and economic as- 
sistance abroad. We should pro- 
vide African area and language 
training for American techni- 
cians, and give them longer peri- 
ods of residence in those sections 
of Africa to which they are as- 
signed. 


EDUCATIONAL AND 
SOCIAL PROGRESS 


For the development of Africa 
in every field, literacy and school- 
ing are crucial. Recognizing that 
primary and much of secondary 
education is largely a matter of 
local responsibility, American 
aid should give priority to 
strengthening African technical 
and higher education and the 
training of African teachers. 
Our educational exchange pro- 
grams should be extended and so 
should opportunities for African 
students to secure advanced 
training in the United States, 
particularly in fields where fa- 
cilities are not available in Af- 
rica. Special note should also be 
made of the importance of edu- 
eating African women. We not 
only recognize the need for edu- 
cation of Africans, but also for 
the education of Americans 
about Africa. 

The United States Informa- 
tion Service has made an excel- 
lent beginning in establishing 


good relations between the peo- 
ple of America and the peoples 
of Africa. This program should 
be strengthened. Its personnel 
should have career status, and 
the appropriation of funds for 
its use in Africa should be in- 
creased. Additional national and 
private funds should be made 
available to support libraries and 
other informational media. 

We express satisfaction at the 
increasing attention being de- 
voted to Africa by government 
agencies. In like manner, we are 
heartened by the expansion of 
programs of American universi- 
ties and colleges, religious and 
philanthropic organizations and 
business enterprises. Further 
steps in this direction are 
strongly endorsed. 

We reaffirm the principle of 
self-determination for African 
peoples. We look to the orderly 
evolution of democratic political 
systems which, building upon 
indigenous African institutions, 
will also profit from those bene- 
fits brought to Africa from Eu- 
rope. The relationship between 
the races in Africa offers a prob- 
lem of great difficulty as racial 
sentiments run deep. America is 
not without fault on this score. 
Racial tensions in this country 
are inimical to our relations with 
Africa but progress on this front 
has been an asset. The members 
of the Assembly affirm their be- 
lief in equality for all races in 
all countries. 


ASSEMBLY 


(Continued from Page Four) 


prise. The panel generally felt that public ownership 
should be accepted as a fact of life in Africa and that 
economic aid should not be used as a device to influence 
changes in African governmental policy. 

The Assembly’s views on African education were 
most extensively developed in Panel 2, which reached 
a consensus that in most African countries primary 
education, and to a large extent secondary education, 
should be a local responsibility. The panel agreed that 
American money could be most effectively used at the 
university level, in providing teachers and funds, and 
in bringing a number of Africans to the United States 
for study. 

Panel 3 felt that in terms of Africa’s all-round needs, 
universities in Africa should move in the direction of 
the American type of institution rather than the 
British type. 

Several panels discussed the question of establishing 
American contacts with African nationalist movements 
in the period before they take over power. In panel 3, 
it was recognized that U.S. governmental contacts 
must be “correct,” but that a useful function in demon- 
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strating American sympathy for colonial peoples could 
be performed by businesses, missionary organizations 
and private foundations. It was urged that private 
activities be constructive and educational in colonial 
areas and not open to charges of “subversion.” (As one 
participant quipped: “Creative” is the word for us; 
“Subversive” is what becomes the Russ.) 

The American Assembly now meets twice yearly at 
Arden House, a marble-corridored, oak-panelled, moun- 
taintop estate built by railroad financier E. H. Harri- 
man as a kind of residential headquarters for the over- 
sight of the Union Pacific railroad and other interests. 
The property was donated to Columbia University by 
his son, W. Averell Harriman, New York State’s pres- 
ent Governor, in 1950. 

Each session of the Assembly is separately financed. 
The complete cost of the Africa sessions are being cov- 
ered by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

In accordance with American Assembly practice, 
three Regional Assemblies on “The United States and 
Africa” are scheduled to follow-up this month’s meet- 
ing. They will be held in September, November and 
January, in cooperation, respectively, with the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, the University of 
Denver, and Tulane University. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


om THE NATIONALIST OPPOSITION PARTY of 
Sylvanus Olympio was swept into power in 
Togoland April 27 in elections which are ex- 
pected to have important repercussions 
throughout French Africa. Olympio's Comité 
d'unité Togolaise won 29 seats in the Legis- 
lature on a platform stressing Togoland's 
“right to independence." The incumbent 
parties, which stood for "internal autonomy" 
and "interdependence with France," salvaged 
13 seats, compared with 100% control of the 
previous Legislature. 


Olympio was not allowed to run in the 
elections himself because of a 1954 political 
imprisionment. However, this was not expected 
to prevent him from taking the post of Prime 
Minister in the new government. 

The elections were Togoland's first un- 
der universal suffrage and had the unusual 
feature of supervision by United Nations ob- 
servers. Togoland is a French-administered 
trust territory of about one million inhabit- 
ants. It borders the former British Togo- 
land which is now part of independent Ghana. 


® IN FRENCH WEST AFRICA, meanwhile, the 
key word is "regroupement," as a realignment 
of parties continues. An attempt was made 
to group all the French African parties into 
one, but this effort failed in March and now 
two.major parties are lining up--the already 
existing Rassemblement Democratique Africain 
and the new Parti du Regroupement Africain, 
which is composed of Leopold Senghor's Con- 
vention Africaine and Lamine Gueyé's Mouvement 
Socialiste. In an area where politics are 
taken with great seriousness and Western type 
political activity is a new experience, the 
formation of two major parties has had some 
serious repercussions. Fighting has taken 
place in Conakry, French Guinea, and in out- 
lying areas between supporters of the two 
parties. At Conakry 26 were killed and more 
than 190 injured. 


B® ELECTIONS of possibly critical impor- 
tance to the political future of the Central 
African Federation will take place June 5 
when voters in Southern Rhodesia, center of 
white settlement in the three-territory Fed- 
eration, go to polls to elect a new Parlia- 
ment. The elections were forced by the by- 
election defeat April 17 of the new Prime 
Minister, Sir Edgar Whitehead. Sir Edgar's 
United Federal Party has been identified 
with a policy of "racial partnership," 

while the rival Dominion Party, whose candi- 
date defeated Sir Edgar, has been regarded 
as more segregationist in outlook. 


The Dominion Party's chances for coming 
into power in Central Africa were possibly 
heightened in late April by a clean split 
in Federal Party ranks, following a special 
caucus in which it was decided that the con- 
servative wing should remain in the party 
while the liberai wing, headed by former 
Prime Minister Garfield Todd, should leave. 


The Todd group quickly resuscitated the old 
United Rhodesia Party and made preparations 
this month to contest the election on a "re- 
alistic" program of African advancement. 
Commenting on the split, Sir Roy Welensky, 
Prime Minister of the Federation, said "it is 
only proper that there should be a home for 
the Leftists who feel that the United Feder- 
al Party is not moving fast enough for them." 


Because of the recent developments, the 
Southern Rhodesia elections may overshadow 
Federation-wide elections scheduled for this 
fall in terms of representing a critical 
point in the political evolution of British 
Central Africa. Sir Edgar himself warned in 
his election campaign thst if the races of 
the Federation cannot work together Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland may be lost to "Afri- 
can nationalism" and Southern Rhodesia may be 
driven to seek the "shelter of South Africa." 


However, the recent shifts in parties, 
platforms and personalities may lessen the 
likelihood of a clear picture emerging from 
the June voting. In the words of the jour- 
nal East Africa and Rhodesia, the elections 
“will be the most confused which any part of 
East or Central Africa has ever known," 


B® A PROGRAM for greatly increased United 
States economic assistance to tropical Africa 
has been urged by the National Planning Asso- 
ciation, a private organization in Washington 
whose members include leading representatives 
of agriculture, business, labor and the pro- 
fessions. A joint statement signed by 169 
members of the Association urges that U.S. 
Government non-military assistance be boosted 
to three or four times its present level and 
emphasizes the need for greater participation 


by private business and non-profit institutions, 


p>  # REFERENCE by the South African Minister 
of Lands and Water Affairs, Mr. Paul Sauer, 
to "American economic imperialism" in Africa 
has nettled American trade and investment 
representatives in South Africa, according 
to the Johannesburg Star. 


Agence France-Press quoted Sauer as say- 
ing in a speech April 30 that "the United 
States was suddenly becoming a great friend 
of aboriginal states and colonies in Africa" 
and "was working diligently for their full 
independence." In the economic sphere, he 
said, "American economic imperialism was re- 
placing British political imperialism." 


AN "UNSETTLED" AND "UNCERTAIN" future is 
predicted for Africa in a report on the Near 
East and Africa released May 25 by a study 
mission of the Committee of Foreign Affairs 
of the U.S. House of Representatives. "Con- 
stant repetition of the anticolonial theme 
does nothing to prepare the areas for inde- 
pendence," the report states, The mission, 
headed by Rep. Wayne L. Hays (D-Ohio), visited 
parts of Africa and the Near East between 
Nov. 16 and Dec. 14, 1957. 7-R.C.K, 
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JUST COULDNT BEUIEVE THE NATS HAD WON 


HE MEN IN THE STRE 


KNEW 


By ANTHONY DELIUS 


CAPE TOWN 


HE NATIONALISTS have won 
the South African elections for 
the third time in succession. The 
basic reason is that, however the 
South African Government’s behav- 
ior may strike the outside world, 
the Afrikaners have never had it 
so easy and so successful in their 
300 years of history as in the last 
decade. Capital reserves may be 
falling, race relations slowly grow- 
ing more ominous, even White and 
White becoming more estranged, 
but no discernible body of ‘“Euro- 
pean” voters, and all the common 
roll electorate is now “European,” 
has as yet had its life drastically 
disturbed by such trends. Nor is it 
certain that when, and if, such 
trends do begin to have their effect, 
the Afrikaner majority will care to 
blame a Government which is flesh 
of their flesh and, they believe, 
their one sure shield against Black 
oppression. 

The Government is growing 
steadily more accepted by the Afri- 
kaners in whose name it almost un- 
disguisedly governs. About 60,000 


MR. ANTHONY DELIUS is Parliamentary cor- 
respondent for the Cape Times in Cape Town, 
Union of South Africa. Last year he spent 
five months traveling in the United States on 
a Carnegie grant. 
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more of the all-White electorate 
voted for the Nationalists this time 
than in 1953. These probably con- 
sist largely of recently registered 
Afrikaner voters under 25 who are 
the end-product of ten years of Gov- 
ernment “Christian National Edu- 
cation.” Even this leaves the Gov- 
ernment still in a slight minority in 
the over-all voting in the country— 
although the Opposition’s majority 
is pretty ephemeral now, between 
15,000 and 20,000. Some Govern- 
ment party mathematicians can 
even produce a majority for the Na- 
tionalists, but this is strictly by 
statistical sleight-of-hand. 


NATIONALIST GAINS 
ARE COUNTRYWIDE 


In plain figures something over 
80 percent of the dominant Afri- 
kaner vote and maybe five percent 
of the English-speaking vote sup- 
ports the Nationalists today. The 
Opposition has just under 20 per- 
cent of the Afrikaner vote and 95 
percent of the English vote. The 
growth in favor of the Nationalists 
is taking place both in the cities and 
in the country or platteland. A no- 
table feature of the election is that 
the Opposition aggregate majority, 
which has been kept for three elec- 
tions now, has begun to crumble. It 
is down by about 50,000. 

This is due to two factors. The 
first is the increasing emigration of 


English voters to Rhodesia, Eng- 
land and other parts of the Com- 
monwealth — thus increasing the 
population lead of the Afrikaners. 
The second is the removal of the 
Coloured (half-caste) voters from 
the common roll. This removal of 
Coloured voters, one of the features 
of the Government’s racial separa- 
tion or apartheid policy, kept the 
country in a state of constitutional 
crisis for six years. The crisis was 
only ended in the Nationalists fa- 
vor after the Government had al- 
tered the structure of the legisla- 
tion-testing Appeal Court and 
packed the Senate with double the 
previous number of Senators, near- 
ly all Nationalists, in order to se- 
cure the constitutional two-thirds 
majority. The Opposition, principal- 
ly the United Party (U.P.), re- 
garded the whole removal of Col- 
oured voters as an attempt to elim- 
inate a body of anti-Government 
voters from 44 different constitu- 
encies in the Cape. 

The visible result of the elections 
is that the Government will now 
have 103 in the Union House of As- 
sembly, the second highest majority 
ever attained since the four states 
of South Africa came together in 
1910. The Nationalists thus hold 
almost exactly double the 53 seats 
held by the sole remaining Opposi- 
tion Party, the United Party. This 
extraordinary difference in repre- 
sentation for nearly equal numbers 
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of voters is due to three technical 
curiosities. 

The first of these is the electoral 
philosophy of the South Africa Act 
which accepts that the further away 
a White voter is from the big urban 
centers of the country the more val- 
uable his vote becomes. This is 
taken to full absurdity in distant 
South West Africa, which is gross- 
ly over-represented in the Union 
Assembly and where each voter is 
equal to three urban voters in South 
Africa proper. 

In other country districts of 
South Africa an ordinary constitu- 
ency has about 8,000 voters, while 
in the towns just under 12,000 
voters are necessary to form a con- 
stituency and return one member 
to the House of Assembly. This 
gives the ordinary country voter, 
the majority of whom are Nation- 
alists, a 50 percent advantage over 
the city voter, the majority of 
whom do not vote for the National- 
ists. 

The third curiosity is the 1957 
Delimitation or recasting of con- 
stituencies which resulted in a 
heavy emphasis on all those factors 
favoring the Nationalists. It is cal- 
culated that in the face of this de- 
limitation the Opposition would 
have had to win an aggregate of 70 
percent of the voters to get a work- 
ing majority. 


THREE-POINT PLATFORM 


The Nationalists went to the 
country with three propositions. 
The Government declared that it 
“stood upon its record” of progress 
towards apartheid, even though the 
date of final fulfillment is put off to 
the end of this turbulent century. 
It also maintained that the United 
Party “offered no home for the Af- 
rikaner,” i.e., it was biased towards 
English-speaking aspirations. Fi- 
nally, the Nationalists insisted that 
the U.P. had no clear color policy, 
and that with its dubious record of 
liberal flirtations this party could 
not be trusted to keep South Africa 
White. The Government played 
these three themes through all the 
classic variations. Their propa- 
ganda grew more anti-English, an- 
ti-Coloured and anti-African as the 
polling day drew nearer. It was, as 
one correspondent described it, “a 
precision job” of turning the racial 
screws. There was nothing brilliant 
or imaginative about it, but it 
reached a peak of organizational 
method and was enormously effec- 
tive among the Afrikaners who 
wanted to believe. 


153 seats 153 seats 
* 
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SOUTH AFRICA’'S POST-WAR ELECTION RETURNS 


CHART shows the number of seats won by each party in the 
House of Assembly in four post-war elections. 


158 seats 


156 seats 


Afrikaner 
Party 


Nationalist 
Party 


* 3 Native Representatives 


89 65 57 53 United 
seats seats seats seats Party 
1943 1948 1953 1958 


Statistics from State Information Office, South Africa 


Whether or not the Afrikaner in- 
dustrialists, businessmen, academ- 
ics or higher clergy cared for this 
naked use of racial hostility or not, 
they nevertheless went along with 
it stolidly and solidly. They have 
persuaded themselves that to 
achieve the ends of White survival 
amd racial separation all this use of 
things as they are is necessary. Cer- 
tainly it has achieved the main pur- 
pose of keeping the great majority 
of Afrikaners together for one of 
the longest periods in the country’s 
history. This urge to solidarity was, 
if possible, only increased when the 
sickness of the Prime Minister just 
before the elections made the skele- 
ton of a future divided leadership 
peer out of the party cupboard. The 
Opposition press eagerly fostered 
these accounts of division among 
the Nationalist ministers, especial- 
ly those in direct line of succession. 


Mr. Strijdom’s dramatic return to 
health in the midst of the election 
served as just another rallying 
point for the Afrikaner. 

The Opposition fought an able 
campaign, notably led by the at- 
tractive figure of the United Party 
leader, Sir de Villiers Graaff. Its 
propaganda attack was perhaps too 
rigidly concerned with details of 
welfare benefits. There was also a 
concentration on the disturbing 
economic consequences of apart- 
heid, and a program of rapid ex- 
pansion was offered in its place. It 
was left to the United Party alone 
to raise the issues of South Afri- 
ca’s position at the bottom of a 
Black continent and in as rapidly a 
changing world. The electorate was 
told that the only way to make 
White survival unchallengeable was 
to make the country “a bastion of 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued From Preceding Page) 
the West” by White immigration 
and industrial expansion, and to 
take “the non-Whites forward into 
prosperity with them.” Had this 
bold and imaginative program been 
placed before the public consistent- 
ly and clearly for the five previous 
years, when the United Party was 
in turmoil about its leadership, its 
effect on the electorate might have 
been greater. Instead the suspi- 
cions of the “liberalism” of the U.P. 
gained ground against what they 
offered. The Party’s decision to re- 
place the Coloured voters on the 
common roll cost even the U.P. 
leader his seat in the country. 

The new South African House of 
Assembly, its twelfth, will be the 
first one without a Labour Party. 
The Labour Party has not always 
been conspicuous for its liberal sen- 
timents. It swung from strong 
Communist leanings in 1922 to an 
alliance with the Nationalists in 
1924, which took it to the height 
of its power. Late in the ’fwenties 
it split over the incipient liberalism 
of one section. The liberal half 
which survived the split sided with 
General Smuts during World War 
II, and went on to develop policies 
which are indistinguishable from 
those of the young Liberal Party, 
born in 1953. In this election both 
the remaining candidates and the 
three Liberal candidates were swept 
aside by the United Party. Yet 
there is probably in the country 
more consciously liberal feeling 
than ever before, and on both sides 
of the great political divide. The 
elections prove only that nobody 
believes that feeling can be made 
effective under present liberal slo- 
gans. It has to develop under differ- 
ent banners. The liberal tradition 
in South African affairs is as tough 
as Afrikaner, English and African 
racialism, if not as flourishing. 


LIBERAL PARTY 
LOSES OUT 


The only authentically Liberal 
(with a capital L) voices left in 
the House are the two Liberals who 
represent the interests of the Afri- 
cans—the third Native Representa- 
tive is a leftist. All three may dis- 
appear from the House in the 
course of this Parliament. Dr. Ver- 
woerd reiterated his intention of 
removing them in his closing 
speech in the election. 

In the background of the election 
prowled the possibility of a nation- 
wide pre-election strike by the Afri- 
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can workers as a protest at not hav- 
ing the vote, and at having to 
endure apartheid. African leaders 
announced they detested all pure- 
White parties equally, but the Na- 
tionalists more equally than others. 
The strike was organized by a 
somewhat makeshift organization 
of trade union remnants called the 
South African Congress of Trade 
Unions, backed by the main non- 
European organization in the coun- 
try, the African National Congress 
(A.N.C.), and three others, the 
S.A. Indian Congress, the weak and 
watery S.A. Coloured People’s Or- 
ganization, and the White and ama- 
teurishly enthusiastic Congress of 
Democrats, a largely leftist group. 


STRIKE COLLAPSES 


A tension developed almost im- 
mediately between groups in the 
A.N.C. leadership and the Congress 
of Democrats, which behaved as if 
it owned the bigger and vastly more 
important group. As the day of the 
strike grew nearer, its organization 
was revealed increasingly flimsy 
and lacking in depth. The Afrikaner 
Nationalists used the whole threat- 
ened demonstration as a further 
theme to evoke color hostility and 
discredit the United Party. The 
Prime Minister linked the United 
Party with the A.N.C. and issued 
threats of ‘‘powerful action’’ 
against any strikers. The United 
Party leader told the Africans re- 
peatedly that the only sufferers 
would be themselves—and, he 
hinted, the United Party. The “pro- 
test”, timed to start three days be- 
fore polling day, collapsed within 
the first hour—mainly because the 
overwhelming majority of Africans 
took no notice of it. The results of 
this romantically conceived and 
idiotically executed demonstration 
are twofold—(1) they have given 
the Nationalists a dangerously in- 
flated idea of their power to control 
African restiveness with threats of 
force, and (2) they have caused 
vast confusion in the ranks of the 
African National Congress and its 
leadership. 


The Coloured (half-caste) folk 
in the end took no part whatsoever 
in the protest. They had actually 
staged their demonstration twelve 
days earlier around what one sec- 
tion called the “dummy vote” of the 
election in the four new Coloured 
Representative seats, substituted 
for their century-old common roll 
rights. Since the Nationalists came 
to power in 1948, 40 percent of the 


Coloured voters had allowed their 
names to slip from the voters rolls 
through sheer disinterest in the 
alternative the Nationalists offered. 
The Coloured view is practically 
unanimous that the Coloured Rep- 
resentative seats are a shabby and 
insulting surrogate for real voting 
rights. But views on what to do 
about it are fragmented along the 
various splinter groups that make 
up Coloured opinion. A large group 
of intellectuals, mainly school- 
teachers, urged a complete boycott 
of the present vote. Another group, 
led by the rubbery-legged S.A. 
Coloured People’s Organization, 
wanted the voters to poll for candi- 
dates who are at present being 
tried for “treason” in the long- 
drawn-out mass trial in Johannes- 
burg. A third group, under the only 
really able organizer among the 
Coloured leaders, Mr. George Gold- 
ing, wanted the vote to be given 
to Independent U.P. candidates. 
His organization triumphed and 
brought 50 percent of the remain- 
ing Coloured voters on the rolls to 
the polling booth to put in the can- 
didates he favored. All three Na- 
tionalists appealing for a Coloured 
vote for apartheid lost their de- 
posits. 


BUT NON-WHITES SCORE 


Thus, however inadequately and 
illegibly, the non-Whites did make 
their mark in this election—and 
probably more significantly than 
ever before. Both Coloured and Af- 
rican people avoided any irrespon- 
sibility, but there was no doubt of 
the disapproval of the Government 
voiced by the practically voteless 
eleven million non-White South 
Africans. The Nationalists are op- 
timistic that they can convert more 
and more non-Whites to the advan- 
tages of apartheid as time goes on. 
Other observers wonder how long 
the Coloured and African citizens 
will remain as patient and respon- 
sible as they are today. It could be 
that they are near the end of the 
goodwill created by former policies, 
which made them the most ac- 
culturated group formed by the 
West on the African continent. 


South Africa now faces what may 
become the watershed years of its 
later courses in history. During the 
years immediately ahead she may 
become a republic and even break 
with the Commonwealth. This pe- 
riod will be one of extraordinary 
interest, and need not be irremedi- 
ably tragic. It is certainly going to 
be exciting. 
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Institute Scholars, 1958-59 


By John M. Livingston, Staff Associate 


Twenty-eight African students have been named as Institute Scholars 
for 1958-59. After careful examination of over ninety applications, the 
Scholarship Committee of the Board of Trustees has chosen the students 
listed below on the basis of their academic records, the efficacy of their 
programs, and the recommendations of their teachers. 

Since its foundation, the African-American Institute has been con- 
cerned with the welfare of African students in the United States. This 
year for the first time, however, a fully competitive scholarship competi- 
tion has been instituted. Far more of the student assistance fund has 
been committed to scholarships, rather than to emergency aid. None of 
the grants, which total nearly $22,000, constitutes full financial support, 
and a few are small. Usually a successful applicant must already have a 
tuition scholarship from an eminent college or university. 

The Institute plans to continue its small Emergency Aid Program this 
coming academic year. The principal criterion for applicants will be need. 

The following is a list of the Institute Scholars for 1958-59: 


KENYA 

Josphat KARANJA, Kiambu, Princeton Univ., hist., M.A. 

Philip MWANGI, Fort Hall, Purdue Univ.*, engin., B.S. 

Nganga MWENJA, Ruiru, Columbia Univ.*, engin., M.S. 

Reubin MWILU, Nunguni, Univ. of Indiana, econ., M.A. 

Ernest M. NDURU, Kikuyu, Univ. of Chicago, anthropology, M.A. 

Shadrack OKOVA, Kakemega, Columbia Univ., econ., Ph.D. 

Hezekiah OPENDA, Musanda, Univ. of Minnesota*, forestry, M.S. 

Wanjohi WACIUMA, Thika, Swarthmore™*, pre-med, B.S. 

Nangitare W. WAMBULWA, Broderick Falls, Univ. of Calif. (Berk.) 
pre-med, B.S. 

NIGERIA 

Smart A. EKPO, Uyo, Eastern Region, Howard Univ., govt., B.A. 


Zacchaeus O. N. EKWEBELEM, Okwelle-Okigwi, Eastern Region, 
Howard Univ., soc. work, M.S.W. 


Michael C. EZEBUKWU, Aba, Eastern Region, Loyola Univ. (Chicago), 
medicine, M.D. 


Andrew A. EZENKWELE, Uga, E. Region, Columbia Univ., econ., M.A. 
Joseph O. NJOKU-OBI, Aba, E. Region, Univ. of Calif. (Berk.), econ., M.A. 
Gregory OKAFOR, Isseleuku, Western Region, Howard Univ., engin., B.S. 
Ifeoma OKEKE, Nnewi, Eastern Region, Boston Univ., nursing, B.S. 
Sama E. SAMA, Calabar, E. Region, Univ. of Louisville, medicine, M.D. 
GHANA 

Kwaku M. AKUDE, Hliha-Ho, Teacher’s Coll., Columbia, educ., Ed.D. 
Ernest T. BOATEN, Kumasi, Harvard Univ., hist., M.A. 

St. John CLOTTEY, Accra, Tuskegee Inst., vet. sci., B.S. 

Matei MARKWEI, Aabida-Accra, Lincoln Univ., theol., B.D. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN FEDERATION 
Emily MALIWA, Mlanje, Nyasaland, Western Coll. for Women, home 
econ. and hist., B.A. 


Skeva SOKO, Fort Jameson, N. Rhodesia, Colgate Univ.*, educ., B.A. 
SOMALIA 

Hassan Ali MIRREH, Mogadishu, Princeton Univ., pol. sci., M.S. 

A. R. Nur HERZI, Mogadishu, New School for Social Research, econ, M.S. 
FRENCH TOGOLAND 

Eugene N. ADOBOLI, Palime, New York Univ., pol. sci., M.S. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Cleopas KUMALO, Durban, Boston Univ., African Studies, Ph.D. 


UGANDA 
Joshua ZAKE, Kampala, Northwestern Univ., law, anthropol., Ph.D. 


* Admittance probable 


African Placement Service 


The West Africa Office of the Insti- 
tute has reported on a recently made 
survey of several secondary schools in 
Ghana. Arrangements have been com- 
pleted with the Ministry of Education 
there to accept teachers who have a 
B.A. and M.A. degree in the same 
discipline. Teaching experience is pre- 
ferred but is not a prerequisite. Appli- 
eants who pass Institute screening 
requirements will be sent detailed in- 
formation on the school involved. 


* * * * * 


The Governments of some West Af- 
rican countries have reported that 
young husband and wife teaching 
teams are anxiously sought. Several 
couples have already been selected for 
interviews and screening in Washing- 
ton in early June. Husband and wife 
should each have an M.A. in a dis- 
cipline, with teaching experience. Ap- 
plications received now will be proc- 
essed for the academic year beginning 
in January. Direct all inquiries to 
Dept. B-12, African-American Insti- 
tute, 1234 20th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 7, D. C. —R. J. Smyke 


“Africa Special Report’ is published by the 
African-American Institute. a private, non-profit 
organization incorporated under the laws of 
the _District of Columbia and devoted to estab- 

bonds between the peoples of 
Africa and the United States. Other activities 
of the Institute include scholarship programs, 
teacher in Africa, and a variety of 
lecture, information and visitor services. 


Board of Trustees 
President: Dr. Emory Ross, missionary and 


consultant on Africa. 
Vice-President: Sede Edward R. Dudley, for- 
mer United States sador to Liberia. 

Treasurer: mand K. — President of 
the Liberia Mining 

Secretary: E. Ladd abies Washington At- 
torney. 

Chairman, Executive Committee: Harold K. 
Hochschild, Honorary Chairman of the Board of 
the American Metal Climax Inc.; Chairman, 
Scholarship Committee: Alan Pifer, Executive As- 
sociate, Carnegie Corperation | of New York; 
Chairman, P Dr. L. Gray 
Cowan, Columbia Galvension, Dr. Horace Mann 
Bond, President Honorarivs, Lincoln University; 
Chester Bowles, former United States Ambassa- 
dor to India; Dana S. Creel, Director, Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund; John B. George, ex-officio; wil- 
liam Leo Hansberry, Professor of African te 
Howard University; Dr. Edwin S. Munger, A 
Associate, American Univesities Field Sot, tne 

Barnett, lecture recitalist. 


Executive Staff 
John B. E. Jefferson Murphy, 
Staff Associate . Smyke, Staff 


Membership 


Annual Membership student membership $1 
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THE FEDERATION OF NIGERIA gets a $28 million loan from the World Bank in Washington, May 
2nd. Phe loan, Nigeria’s first from the bank, will help finance a five-year railway development program 
to open up the northeastern provinces to production and trade. Pictured here from 1, to r. are (seated): 
His Excellency Sir Harold Caccia, British Ambassador in Washington, who signed for the United King- 
dom; Mr. J. Burke Knapp, Vice President of the World Bank, who signed for the Bank; the Hon. Chief 
Festus Okoti-Eboh, Federal Minister of Finance and the Hon. R. A. Njoku, Federal Minister of Trans- 
port, who both signed for the Federation of Nigeria. (standing): Mr. Mbadiwe, Member of the Board, 
Nigerian Railway Corporation; Sir Ralf Emerson, Chairman of the Board; Mr. Ugochukwu, Member 
of the Board; Mr. Unsworth, Attorney General of the Federation of Nigeria; Mr. Barrett, Nigeria Liaison 
Officer in Washington; and Mr. Stallard, Office of the Federal Prime Minister. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR 
GENERAL OF MOZAMBIQUE, Captain 
Gabriel Mauricio Teixeria, arrived in the 
United States in April on a “Leader Grant” 
from the International Educational Ex- 
change Service of the U. S. Department of 
State. According to the agency handling his 
itinerary, he hopes while here to observe 
American industry, discuss problems rele- 
vant to Africa with American political, eco- 
nomic and military experts, visit a Portu- 
guese colony, and observe the raising of 
Santa Gertrudis cattle. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


